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“ Yes,” exclaimed Ulrick, as he left the bridge which crossed the 
castle moat, “ I nowamarmed to meetadversity ; armed against all 
the terrors of impending fate. Matilda wills that I should gain a 
name ; others alone, by vile ambition led, have for high deeds been 
raised to greatness and to honour ; and can I fail when her voice 
bids me on ? No, her name shall prove a beacon-light to guide me 
o’er life’s waves.” 

“ Say rather an ignis fatwus, to lure thee to thy ruin,” interrupted 
Herman, whose unsocial temper had driven him from the banquet, 
and who, unfortunately, overheard our hero’s meditation. 

The moon was shining brightly, and Ulrick recognised the voice as 
well as the person of the speaker. The recollection of their pre- 
vious meeting galled him, and he answered, in a tone as haughty as 
his own— 

“When I require counsel, it is not of Herman of the Burg 
that I shall seek it. When I desire a confidant, it is not Herman 
of the Burg that I shall choose. Pass on, Sir Saxon ; meddle in 
that which concerns you, and our Lady speed you on your way.” 

“Tt doth concern me, boy,” retorted Herman, “that my kins- 
woman’s name should not be sullied by every peasant’s breath.” 

“ Peasant,” iterated Ulrick, his eye flashing fire, and his hand 
instinctively grasping the sword, Matilda’s gift. 

Herman beheld the action, but, confident in his strength and 
presumed superior skill, determined to provoke him, His heart 
was overflowing with pent-up bitterness and gall. Ulrick appeared 
to be a subject on whom he might vent them safely. 

“Ay! peasant!” herepeated ; “or, if thou likest it better, bastard 
of a Norman priest.” 

“Liar!” thundered Ulrick ; “I thank thee for that word ; it nerves 
my arm and justifies my hate, Draw, and defend thy life ; be yon 
bright moon the witness of our quarrel. Strike at the breast that 
never did thee wrong—aim at the heart whose manhood thou wouldst 
trample—strike at the life whose current thou wouldst taint, but 
Saxon, guard thine own.” 

So impetuous was the attack of Ulrick that his opponent must 
have succumbed, despite his cunning fence and giant strength, had 
not the combat been interrupted by a voice all were accustomed to 
obey,—by the earl, whose attention, in the course of his evening 
walk round the ramparts, had been attracted by the clashing of their 
weapons, and who, in his haste to separate them, had sought the spot 
unattended and unarmed. 

“ How is this ?”’ he cried; “ my kinsman and my guest at mortal 
strife! Put up your swords, tell me your cause of quarrel, and let 
me judge between you.” 

Ulrick dropped the upraised weapon from his hand. How explain, 
without compromising Matilda’s name, the cause of their dispute ? 
He bowed his head in silence. 

D 2 
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“Well may he be silent,’ exclaimed Herman, with a coarse 
sneer of triumph. ‘“ Wouldst thou believe it, noble earl, this peasant 
knave, this serf in blood as well as nature, dares raise his eyes 
where mine have feared to gaze—e’en to your daughter’s love ?” 

“ Young man,” demanded the earl, sternly, his brow so deeply 
flushed with indignation that it was perceptible even in the pale 
moonlight, “can this be true ?” 

“ An hour since, my lord, I had answered No,” replied Ulrick, 
“for I knew not then the nature of the fire which threatens to con- 
sume me. Hear me, sir earl,” he added. “If to have loved your 
daughter as mortals love some distant star, as pilgrims worship the 
virgin saint before whose shrine they bow, be criminal, I am most 
guilty ; but never have these lips breathed words of passion, uttered 
one thought of earth. I have adored as spirits worship—in the heart, 
in silence! Farewell, my lord. When men shali speak of the poor 
orphan boy who dared to love your peerless child, their tongues shall 
say, ‘ Proud was his sin, as proud was his atonement ! ’—For you,” 
he continued, with a contemptuous glance to Herman, “ this time 
you have escaped me—beware the next!” 

Bowing with deep reverence to the earl, the excited youth turned 
his hasty steps towards the episcopal palace. 

“Poor boy!” said the earl, touched by the noble frankness of his 
manner, and perhaps viewing his passion more in the light of that 
chivalrous devotion which the manners of the age permitted, than 
positive love— were thy birth but noble as thy heart, I would not 
turn thee hopeless from my door.” | 
‘“‘ Perhaps, my lord,” said Herman, “this moment may be suited 
to the words I have to offer; at least, I’ll seek no other. Thou 
knowest the wars in which our Norman sovereign is engaged have 
given courage to the Saxon chiefs to attempt one blow for freedom, 
to cast off the yoke that for long years has galled them; it is the 
time to knit still closer the bond of unity between us, or weaken it 
for ever.” 

“What meanest thou ?” demanded the earl, his attention deeply 
interested by the words which the excited Herman, contrary to his 
usual caution, had let drop. | 

“It means,” said Herman, “that I love your daughter; her hand 
once mine, your interests are mine, your nation mine; the moment 


tires bestows it sees the conspiracy unrayelled, the traitors at your 
‘ee his 


The earl, though deeply attached to the interests of his sovereign, 
was too generous a father to sacrifice his child to a being so base, so 
utterly void of honour. The hint at a conspiracy alarmed him, for 
well he knew the uncertain tenure by which the Normans held the 
land, _ He determined, therefore, to keepan eye upon his dangerous 
kinsman. With respect to the proposed alliance, he refused to 

entertain it for a moment, E 
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“ Franklin,” he replied, “my life hath been one of honour ; soshall 
be my speech. The difference of your years renders your union 
with my child impossible. Besides, while I am resolved never to 
yield her but to one of equal birth, her heart must be consulted. 
Well I know it never can be yours. Speak of it no more. With 
respect to the complots of your Saxon friends, we will speak more 
before the council ; there may be other means of recompense. Come, 
let us to the castle.” 

“No,” sternly answered the Saxon, “my path is taken; to the 
castle I return no more. I have had enough of Norman justice, of 
Norman hospitality. Farewell!” 

“‘ Not so,” said the earl; “ you must return with me. You have 
said too much or too little to be further trusted.” 

‘Must go with you!” repeated Herman, who saw too late that-he_ 
had betrayed himself. “And why must?” 

*‘ Because it is my will,” replied the earl ; “and I have power to 
enforce it. What, ho! warder!” he cried, elevating his voice so as 
~ to be heard by the officer who kept watch upon the distant keep, 
“a guard! De Bigod to the rescue !”’ 

Scarcely had the words passed the noble lips than Herman 
sprang upon him, and a short struggle ensued. The earl, though 
unarmed, was strong, and succeeded in dragging his assailant 
towards the moat, when the sword which Ulrick had lately 
dropped, and left behind him in his excitement, struck against the 
Saxon’s foot. In an instant he raised it, and plunged it into the 
body of the earl, who, uttering a deep groan, expired at his feet. 

Thealarm had been given, and Mirvan, with the knights and 
guests, followed by the castle guard, were seen hastily approaching 
over the bridge. The alarm bell pealed forth its deep loud notes— 
flight was impossible : but the assassin’s presence of mind did not 
forsake him ; he first threw from his grasp the blood-stained sword, 
then raising the dead body, he placed it across his knee, and called 
loudly for help. In afew moments he was surrounded by Mirvan 
and the soldiery. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Mirvan, “my noble father murdered ! 
Who hath done this ?” ’ 

“ Alas! I know not,” replied the hypocrite. ‘ I came too late to 
save him. On my approach the assassin fled. Somewhere he 
dropped his sword.” 

A hundred torches were in an instant bent to earth—the fatal 
weapon was found—blood upon it. The knight whoraised it held 
it to the light. It bore the name of Ulrick. go 0A 3 
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CHAPTER III. 


NIGHT had spread her rnantle o’er the twilight world, and found 
Herbert de Lozenga seated in an apartment of his episcopal palace ; 
on a table near him were two antique mitres, one pertaining to him 
as Bishop of Norwich, the other as Abbot of Hulm, by which latter 
dignity his successors in the bishopric still sit in the House of 
Peers; before him lay a steel-clasped casket, containing various 
papers and memoranda, together with a ruby ring and richly 
mounted dagger, upon whose hilt some Saxon artist had sculptured 
arude crest. The prelate had evidently prepared himself for his 
promised interview with Ulrick by prayer and stern control ; all 
trace of the agitation of the morning had disappeared ; his brow 
was calm as though passion’s tempests had never ruffled it, or 
human sorrows ploughed cne furrow on its polished surface. 

The prelate wondered at his self-possession, and regretted that 
he had so long delayed an explanation, which would have pre- 
vented many a painful impression to the disadvantage of his youth- 
ful protége. 

“ How strange,” he murmured to himself, “is the human heart ! 
how inexplicable in its strength and in its weakness! Philosophy 
cannot sound its depths. The angels who stand before the throne 
of Heaven cannot pierceits mysteries! He who framed, alone can 
read it!” 

His reflections were interrupted by the entrance of Ulrick, whose 
flushed brow and hurried step were but the outward signs of the 
agitation of his soul. For afew moments his benefactor gazed on 
him in silence, ata loss to account for his unusual manner. The 
idea that he had been indulging in the wine-cup at the castle, 
naturally presented itself, and created a painful impression in his 
mind. 

“Ulrick,” he exclaimed, for the first time perhaps in his life 
using the accent of reproof, “whence this flushed brow and 
flashing eye? A step like that might suit the battle-field, but 
not my peaceful halls, Is this a mood to seek my presence in ?” 

In an instant the words recalled the young man to himself. The 
fear of giving pain to one whom he so deeply venerated, enabled 
him to check the passionate impulse of his heart, and control the 
bitterness of its emotions. Never before had he been exposed to- 
ee and contumely; the iron had entered his soul, and he felt it 

eeply. 

“ Forgive me, father,” replied Ulrick, bending the knee; “ for- 
give the boy your charity has reared, if he forgets the lowness of 
his state, and dares to act and feel himselfa man. Scorn have I met 
from one I never wronged—foul-mouthed reproach, and biting, 
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bitter taunts. Why—why,” he added, passionately, “did I ever 
for a moment quit this calm retreat, to mingle with a world which 
mocks my wretchedness ? ” 

The cold, reproving manner of the prelate immediately changed. 
He saw that Ulrick had been wounded where youth is most 
sensitive. In his mind he rejoiced that his first suspicions were 
unfounded, and sought, by even more than his usual kindness of 
manner, to atone for the involuntary wrong. 

“The world, ’tis true,” he said, “is thickly spread with briars 
and foul weeds; but trust my word, sweet flowers may still be 
found. What! Ulrick, foiled in thy first encounter with the 
world! Be more thyself—answer its injustice with high deeds— 
pursue life’s path wherever honour leads; and even if happiness 
escape thy search, believe me, boy, thou’lt stumble on content.” 

“TT feel that I have a heart to bear its dangers manfully,” 
answered the young man; “but not to endure its sneers, its heart- 
less falsehoods, and its slanderous tongues. If the world, indeed, 
be such as schoolmen paint it, and as priests believe, I could, 
with scarce one sigh, renounce its charms, and seek a refuge 
here.” 

The despondent tone of Ulrick alarmed his benefactor, who well 
knew the impressionable nature of his character, and the advantage 
which might be taken from it. 

* Seek not within the cloister’s shade for happiness,” he exclaimed, 
“or shelter from the world ; its jealousies, its slanders and deceits 
may reach thee even here. The man who wastes his spring of life, 
unloving and unloved, leaving unfilled the ends of his creation, 
casting aside the tender ties of parent, lover, friend, may reach 
indifference, but rarely happiness. Iwill relate to thee some passages 
of the history of my life,’ he added—“a life chequered by passions 
such as sear the heart—by hopes as bright as those which angels 
dream.” 

The prelate motioned Ulrick to seat himself beside him, and was 
about to commence his tale, when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of Father Oswald, a Saxon monk, whose frightened mien 
- indicated that some unusual occurrence had taken place. 

‘‘ Now, son,” mildly demanded the bishop; “ what means this 
untimely visit ?” 

“Our sanctuary is invaded,’ answered the intruder; “armed 
men are in the cloisters, and the tramp of war disturbs the voice of 
prayer. A pursuivant and a party of men-at-arms, in the name 
of the Earl of Norwich, demand an audience, venerable father.” 

“ A pursuivant and men-at-arms,” exclaimed Herbert de Lozenga, 
hastily quitting the seat he had assumed; “and at an hour like 
this !—surely you dream. Follow me, Ulrick,” he added; “but 
remember, boy, whatever may ensue, mine is the only voice to find 
an echo here.” 
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When Herbert and his protégé entered the cloisters they found a 
number of the brothers, like frightened sheep, gathered together, 
gazing on a compact body of men-at-arms, headed by Ernulf, the 
reckless squire of Herman of the Burg, who wore over his steel 
hauberk a tabard blazoned with the arms of the house of Bigod. 
Insolent as he generally was, his eye quailed before the firm step 
and indignant glance of the Norman prelate, who, casting a look of 
reproof upon hisalarmed brethren, boldly fronted him, Ulrick and 
Father Oswald closely followed him. gut 

“ Now, Sir Squire,” exclaimed Herbert, “ what means your pre- 
sence here? Why are these aisles, the house of prayengap® peace, 
invaded in the hour of night by armed men in such discourteous 
euise ? Was he drunk or mad who sent you here upon this valiant 
expedition ?” | 

‘“‘ Neither, my lord,” replied Ernulf, “but sorrowful at the stern 
duty others’ crimes impose.” 

* Sorrow and duty—others’ crimes! Speak not in riddles, man. 
Art really sent by Hugh de Bigod, or is this some jest, ill placed, to 
try our patience?” — 

‘“‘ Noble prelate, the Earl of Norwich, Hugh de Bigod, is dead.” 

* Dead!” interrupted Ulrick ; “impossible! Nottwo hours since 
I left him full of health and vigour, giving the promise of long 
‘years of life.” 

“The noble earl,” continued the squire, addressing himself to 
Herbert, “has been murdered ; and I am here in the fulfilment of 
mine office to arrest his murderer! Behold him there!” ~~ 

The speaker slowly raised the silver staff of his office ; all eyes 
followed its direction, till it pointed full at Ulrick. For an instant 
the proud glance of the prelate failed. His recollection of the 
agitation of his protégé—his flushed cheek and quivering lip, drove 
the blood fearfully to his heart. . 

“Murderer!” he slowly repeated, fixing his eyes at the same 
time on Ulrick; “ murderer !”’ z 

The calm confidence with which the youth met his gaze restored 
in an instant his benefactor’s confidence. Guilt ne’er wore a look 
so pure, so clear as that. A fearful weight fell from the good man’s 
heart. 

“And who,” he demanded, with cold dignity, “is his accuser ?” 

“My noble master, Herman of the Burg,” answered Ernulf, 
beginning, he knew not why, to feel uneasy at the tone of the priest, 
and the cold, statue-like self-possession of the accused. 

“Anathema maranatha!” shrieked Father Oswald; “be his 
name accursed ! Herman of the Burg hath guilt upon his soul 
would damn his race—his path hath been of blood and human | 
tears !—he his accuser! the wolf accuse the lamb ! the kite arraign — 
the innocent. dove !—crime assume the judgment-seat on virtue ! 
No,” he added, “there is yet a bolt in heaven, and a red arm to 
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wing it.” All were appalled at the vehemence of the speaker, whose 
vast age, majestic appearance, and fearful penitence had procured 
him a high character for sanctity. Seldom he spoke but to demand 
the prayers of his confreres—his days were passed in the most rigid 
abstinence—his nights in fearful vigils. There was a silence of 
some minutes after his denunciations. The bishop was the first to 
break it. _“ Say to your master that Sir Ulrick is prepared to meet 


- all accusations ; he will remain within these walls until the hour 


of trial. I grant him sanctuary, and will answer for his ap- 
pearance.” 

“Tt may not be,” insolently interrupted Ernulf, whose orders 
were at all risks to secure possession of Ulrick’s person. “The 
murderer may escape. Advance—secure him !” } 

The men-at-arms, in obedience to the order of their chief, made 
one step to advance towards arresting the accused, when Herbert de 
Lozenga interposed between them. His manner was unruffled and 
dignified as when seated upon his episcopal throne, in the exercise 
of his spiritual office—his voice as firm and calm. 

“None may arrest within these sacred walls,” he exclaimed. 
“Have you not heard I grant him sanctuary ? Advance one step, 
and on each one I breathe the curse, which, in its wrath, has 
shattered crowns—broken the sceptres of earth’s mightiest kings— 
the awful curse of Rome !” 

The soldiers shrank at the prelate’s voice as at the presence of a 
destroying angel, so profound was their dread of excommunication, 
the most tremendous engine ever yet wielded by priestly power ; 
even Ernulf, their bold and reckless leader, was prepared to resign 
a contest in which he saw that defeat was certain ; for not one man- 
at-arms, it was clear, would second him after that fearful threat, 
when Ulrick, for the first time, broke silence. 

“* No, father, not for me this contest ; I were indeed unworthy of 
thy love, could I consent to shield my honour ’neath thy sacred 
mantle. Let craven guilt crouch ’neath the voice of accusation— 
innocence fears not the lightning, but defies the storm. If Hugh de 
Bigod hath indeed been murdered, I owe it to his son,” he added, 
“to Mirvan’s friendship, as well as my own truth, to lay my heart 
before him. Sir Squire, I am your prisoner.” 

In vain did his more cautious protector struggle, against the reso- 
lution of the noble youth ; he well knew that innocence is not 
always a protection, and would have preferred to guard his protégé 
within the peaceful walls of hisown palace. But even his entreaties 
were useless. The thought that Matilda had heard the fearful 
calumny stung Ulrick to desperation ; he imagined that to prove his 
innocence, it was but necessary to assert it ; nor dreamt that there 
were beings in the world so practised in the wiles of crime, that 
e’en from virtue’s self they could weave the net that should 
entangle it. 
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“ Be it so!” exclaimed the prelate, won, but not convinced, by 
his arguments ; “ give thyself, in the generous confidence of thy 
nature, blindly to those now plotting thy destruction : despite thy- 
self, I'll save thee. Our royal master’s confidence gives me a voice 
in every tribunal in the realm ; at the hour of judgment, thy enemies 
shall hear it.” 

Ulrick, unwilling to prolong a scene as painful to his own heart 
as to the prelate’s, tore himself from his embrace, and surrendered 
his person to the men-at-arms, who, overjoyed at the unexpected 
turn the affair had taken, immediately surrounded him, and bore 
him from the cloisters. 'The monks watched his departure with 
regret, for he had been reared from infancy amongst them, and 
like some graceful tendril, had twined himself around their rugged 
natures: With pensive steps they retired to their cells, leaving 
their superior and father Oswald alone. 

‘“ He is innocent!” exclaimed Herbert to himself ; “I feel he is 
innocent ; guilt never bore a brow so clear as that. Murder scowls ; 
in its restless eye you read the page of guilt. Yet, how to prove 
it ? This Saxon, Herman, bears an evil name. Could he? I 
know not what to think. I'll seek the earl. The cause of quarrel 
—all must be explained ; the accursed author of the deed made 
plain, or Ulrick’s life is lost.” 

Tt will be,” solemnly answered the monk, “ unless we help to 
save him,” 

Herbert started at the deep tone of the speaker’ S voice ; so ab-_ 
sorbed had been his feelings by his favourite’s danger, that he had 
been unconscious of the old man’s presence. 

“What mean’st thou, brother Oswald?” he demanded; a ray 
of hope, from certain recollections of the past, dawning on his mind. 

“ To the confessional, father,” answered the speaker ; there, and 
there only, dare I breathe the fearful tale of guilt within thy ears ! 
—a tale,’ he added, clasping his brow in agony, which fiends 
might laugh to hear—a tale which, uttered but in penitence, would 
rend this massive pile above my head, and make the very saints 
themselves turn pale.” 

‘“ Follow me, son,” exclaimed Herbert de Lozenga, in a tone of 
mild authority : “ and remember that there is no sin so dark he- 
yond the Church’s power to pardon ; no stain so deep that tears of 
penitence cannot efface it.” Long and fearful was the conference 
whichensued : the midnight hour found the horror-stricken prelate 
still seated, pale as some monumental statue, in his confessional, 
and the guilty penitent prostrate at his feet. 

Morning had just begun to dawn as Ulrick was led by his guards 
to the great hall of the castle, where the nobles and petty vavasours 
—a species of landed gentry, dependents on the late earl—were 
assembled. Unfortunately for the accused, Mirvan was notpresent ; 
he had even a more sacred duty to perform than to avenge his 
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father’s memory—to dry the despairing tears of his sister and 
doubly-widowed mother; for such the gentle Edith had ever 
proved tohim. Besides, gratitude to the preserver of his life, to 
say nothing of his natural sense of justice, prevented his assuming 
the jugment-seat, where his feelings were so deeply interested. He 
had, therefore, despite the remonstrance of Isabel, and the silent 
tears of Matilda, delegated to Herman the authority so fatally 
become his ; equally determined, neither by his influence to strain 
the course of justice, nor to suffer his friendship for the accused to 
impede it. 

The hall, so late the scene of mirth and generous hospitality, still 
retained some traces of the banquet which had lately graced it. 
Side-tables, covered with huge flagons and silver cups, had been 
removed into the arched recesses on either side. The gallery, 
where lately rang the sound of the minstrel’s harp, was crowded 
with the sunburnt visages of men-at-arms ; old Norman followers 
of the house of Bigod, men who had served in many a gallant field 
with the murdered noble, and whose stern visages bespoke a 
sombre resolution to avenge him. On the dais at the upper end of 
the hall was seated Herman de Burg. No outward indication 
marked his internal struggles for composure ; his eye was clouded 
as from grief, not restless as through fear. Indeed, so completely 
had his sense of danger schooled him that even his squire, Ernulf, 
the minister of his many crimes—the instrument of his will—the 
companion of his thoughts—suspected him not in this. The other 
nobles were either seated or standing round him, conversing in low 
whispers ; that involuntary respect which death inspiresrestraining 
even the tongues of the more youthful. The body of the deceased 
earl, covered with his marshal’s mantle, lay extended on a bier in 
the centre of the apartment; two kneeling priests beside it, repeat- 
ing the litanies of the dead. 

‘They are long upon their errand,” observed an aged knight, 
alluding to the expedition sent to secure the person of the accused. 
“ Surely the monks would never dream of offering resistance.” 

“Their superior may,” replied Herman, not altogether easy at 
the idea the words suggested ; ‘“ he hath ever shown great love for . 
this same Ulrick. Evil tongues are busy with his name ; men say 
the orphan is his son.” 

No one offered areply ; the name of Herbert de Lozenga was too 
much reverenced by every Norman to be lightly spoken; to be 
even discourteously glanced at by a Saxon’s lips was offensive in 
the extreme. Herman perceived the ill effect his words had pro- 
duced, and endeavoured to dissipate it. 

“ Doubtless,” he resumed, “the noble prelate deemed such idle 
rumours unworthy of his notice. Slander’s weapons strike alike,” 
he added, “the noble and the clown, nor stay to ask the difference 
of degree.” 
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At this moment the confusion and bustle at the lower end of the 
hall announced the arrival of the prisoner ; all eyes were fixed upon 
him as he advanced with a firm step towards the dais where his 
judges and accuser both were seated. As he passed the bier he bent 
his head in reverence to the dead ; the only passages in life between 
them had been of kindness, and deeply he regretted his untimely 
end. 

As he glanced towards the table his eye fell upon a sword 
stained with blood ; for an instant he started, and his cheek became 
flushed ; it was Matilda’s gift to him. His judges noted his confu- 
sion, but were silent. Ulrick was the first to speak. 

“Of what am I accused?” he demanded, “and by what 
authority dragged from my peaceful home before this secret, strange 
tribunal ?” ‘ 

“Of murder !”’ solemnly answered the aged seneschal of the late 
earl. The slumbering echoes of the old hall were awakened at the 
sound, and the word “ murder” was repeated as if whispered by 
invisible voices. <A chill ran through the assembly, whose silence 
was again broken by the firm, manly voice of the prisoner. 

“By whom am I accused ?” 

“ By the noble Saxon Franklin, Herman of the Burg, kinsman to 
your victim,” again answered the same officer. 

For a moment the accuser and accused gazed upon each other. 
In the glance of the former might be read the dastard triumph of 
vindictive passion ; in the calm, steady gaze of the latter, scorn of 
its baseness ; bitter, proud contempt. 

“T do refuse him for my judge. Hear me, noble Normans,” ex- 
claimed Ulrick ; “’tis but a few hours since I sat beside you in this 
festive hall, the guest of him whose murderer [am called. Return- 
ing home I was assailed by Herman ; not as man should meet his 
foe—with unsheathed sword—but with woman’s weapons—base 
taunts, vile slanders, poisonous words which drink the lifeblood of 
the noble heart by poisoning its existence, the coward’s courage and 
the base mind’s vengeance. I had chastised him then but for the 
interference of the man of whose blood he would accuse me.” 

“Tis false !” retorted Herman, stung by the keen tone of con- 
tempt which his victim evinced. 

“Tis true as thou art false,” said Ulrick. “ Noble knights, did 
you not hear him, when first we met, this very day, breathe forth 
the natural venom of his leprous nature ? sneer at my unknown 
birth, my orphan state, and mock the heart which never did him 
wrong ?” 

“We did!” exclaimed several of the younger nobles, who began 
to feel interested by the high courage of the prisoner, and to suspect 
his accuser’s disinterestedness in the affair. 

‘IT claim the trial by battle,” resumed Ulrick ; “noble knights, 
you will not refuse me this! Give me the chance to meet yon 
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craven dastard on the list. Heaven will uphold the righteous 
weapon and decide between us.” 

The nobles and knights at the upper end of the hall consulted 
amongst themselves ; several of the younger were for granting the 
prisoner’s demand, the elder and more influential were against it. 
Their advice prevailed over the more generous sentiments of their 
confreres. Odo of Caen announced their decision. 

“Tt may not be,” he said ; “the right you invoke unfortunately 
belongs only to the noble and the free-born.” 

Ulrick bowed his head in shame and silence. The unfortunate 
mystery of his birth precluded him from meeting his enemy in the 
list of honour—from appealing from the judgment of his foe to 
battle. 

“ Ulrick is noble and free-born !” exclaimed a stern voice at the 
end of the hall ; “the mate of any here.” 

* Who dare utter that monstrous lie ?”’ demanded Herman. 

A stately figure, dressed in the habit of a monk, advanced from 
the crowd to the higher end of the dais, and steadily confronted 
him; slowly he raised the cowl from his still pale features, and. 
discovered the person of Father Oswald. Ulrick’s heart beat high 
within him. 

“T dare!” he said. : 
There was nothing in the features of the monk which spoke to 
Herman’s recollection ; he deemed him a mere emissary of the 
bishop, sent to watch the proceedings, and whose zeal in the behalf 
of the prisoner had outrun discretion ; still the boldness of the 

assertion slightly staggered him. 

“ And on what proof are we to believe thee ?” inquired Odo. 

“On the word of a noble Saxon,” firmly answered the old man. 
Then, as if regretting the momentary pride of human life, he 
added, in deep humility, ‘on the faith of an unworthy priest of the 
Most High. ES 

The firmness of Father Oswald’s manner carried weight with it ; 
and a fresh consultation ensued, in which Herman, who now began 
to be seriously alarmed at the idea of being compelled to meet his 
victim on the list, actively joined, and decided the matter by his 
influence. Odo of Caen announced it :— 

** We neither question, father,” he said, “the nobility of thy birth 
nor the sincerity of thy heart ; but this is a matter of knightly judge- 
ment, and requires a knightly guarantee. We do again refuse the 
combat, unless some noble or some knight confirms by his testi- 
mony the nobility of Ulrick’s birth.” 

The prisoner, agitated by hope and fear, turned from the haughty 
speaker to the extraordinary witness who had strangely testified in 
his favour. The old man met his glance witha smile of encourage- 
ment and benevolence, but was silent. 

+ You hear ?” said Herman, with a sneer ; “anobleanda knight, ? 
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“ He must be noble ?”” demanded the monk, with hesitation ; 
but under which a closer observer than Herman might have perceived 
a cold smile of conscious triumph. 

“He must,” impatiently iterated Herman ; “as noble as my- 
self.” 

“ And a knight ?” coolly continued Oswald. 

“Like myself, he must wear upon his heels the golden spurs of 
chivalry,” haughtily replied the Saxon ; “if thou canst find such 
a witness,” 

“ He is found already, 
witness.” 

All started at the firmness with which the aged man pronounced 
the words, and Herman himself turned pale. Ulrick, as our readers 
may naturally suppose, was not the least excited at the scene. The 
clouds, the dark clouds of mystery which had so long obscured his 
birth, seemed for the first time about to clear. To him, who knew 
the sombre character of the speaker—the holiness of his life, his 
rigid love of truth, his fasts and fearful penance—the words of the 
monk were as oracles. He feared to speak, lest his voice should 
break the spell—lest he should find his glimpse of happiness was 
but a dream. 

* What should I know of the craven bastard’s birth ?” faintly 
muttered Herman, in a hoarse voice. “ What jugglery is this?” 

Father Oswald advanced to the wretched man, and slowly raised 
to his view a ruby ring, the same which Ulrick had previously 
noticed lying on the table of the bishop at the interview which had 
been interrupted by hisarrest. The effect on Herman was electrical. 
Had an accusing angel risen before him and displayed the record of 
his secret crimes, he could not have been more appalled ; indeed, 
his agitation was so visible that all remarked and commented on it. 
Could the agony of mind which he endured have effaced a 
life of crime, in that bitter moment Herman had atoned for all. 

* Dost recognise the token ?” demanded the monk, still holding 
the ring before his eyes. 

“T do,” faintly answered the conscience-stricken man, 

* And Ulrick’s birth is noble ?” he continued. 

There was a pause—involuntarily the astounded criminal’s hand 
rested on the hilt of his dagger, and then fell motionless beside 
him. The cold, stony glance of his pitiless questioner seemed to 
have deprived him of all power of resistance, as birds are supposed 
to be fascinated by the eye of the rattlesnake ; the struggle between 
hate and terror was intense, but terror conquered. 

“Tt is,” he faintly murmured. 

“As noble as thine own ?” added the monk. 

* As noble as my own!” frantically exclaimed Herman. 

Unable longer to endure the recollections and terrors which the 
sight of the mysterious token conjured up, he rushed from the hall, 
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interrupted the monk; “thou art that 
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leaving his brother nobles to make their comments on his conduct, 
and arrange for the combat which he now felt to be inevitable. 
Surprise and consternation were on the countenances ofall ; men 
felt that they had assisted at a scene whose mystery was yet to be 
unravelled. The unexpected testimony borne to the nobility of 
Ulrick’s birth by his bitterest enemy, and through the agency of the 
monk, excited the imagination, and caused a more favourable senti- 
ment towards the prisoner. Many a half-forgotten tale to the 
prejudice of his accuser was revived ; most began to doubt the truth 


of the accuser, and it was finally settled that the trial by battle 


should take place in three days, Ulrick in the interim remaining in 
close ward, under the custody of Herman. 

Vainly both the prisoner and the monk protested against a deci- 
sion which placed the former in the power of his deadliest enemy ; 
their resolution was not to be revoked. Invain Ulrick intreated to 
be allowed to converse in private with the mysterious being who 
seemed to possess the clue to his wretched destiny. His judges 
were inexorable. The youth was conducted to his dungeon, and 
Father Oswald slowly pursued his pathway to the monastery. 

Thrice was Ernulf summoned by his impatient master, who 
rushed from the hall, where he had been so singularly confronted, 


_more with the air of a raving maniac than a Christian knight. : 


After long years of fancied security and peace, aclue seemed found 
to his disgrace ; the baseless fabric of his honour already tottered ; 
and conscience presented to his tortured imagination the rabble’s 
curse, his brother nobles’ scorn. He was pacing his chamber, a 
prey to these and similar reflections, when the ready instrument of 
s0 many of his crimes appeared before him. 

“ Hast thou beheld yon cursed monk ?” he exclaimed. “ Didst 
recognise the token by which he mastered me? Can this Ulrick be 
indeed the being whom I most fear to name, whose image haunts 
me in my dreams, the certainty of whose existence would poison all 
my joys, een were they those of Paradise?” ~ 

“Impossible, my lord,” replied Ernulf; “this stripling is of 
Norman, not of Saxon blood. The pampered prelate brought him 
a child to England. Why, lremember him ere he could lisp a word 
of Saxon tongue. Your fears betray you.’ 

“ But the ring—the ring—the father’s ancient crest,” interrupted 
Herman, “lost on that night when my arm failed me. Cursed be 
the tempest’ s terrors which unmanned me, and doubly cursed the 
meddling fiend who foiled me in my purpose!” 

“* My lord,” exclaimed Krnulf, after a few moments’ reflection, 
“T think I can explain this seeming mystery. Some dying penitent 
gave the ring to yonder monk—perhaps made him the depositor of 
his suspicions, for proofs he had none; and the cunning church- 
man hath used the knowledge to his purposes—it can be nothing 
more.’ 
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“ Perchance,” muttered Herman, but half satisfied at the sugges- 
tion, yet still grasping at it like some drowning man ; “ yet I would 
make assurance more than sure. This monk—this being who, like 
Providence enveloped in a thundercloud, unseen can strike me: 
he must die!” 

“ Die!” repeated the squire, recoiling with superstitious horror 
at the idea of steeping his hands in a churchman’s blood—“ not by 
my hands, mylord! *Tis true they are stained enough already, but 
not with priestly blood. Oh, never, never!” 

“Churl! is it redder than a noble’s?” said his master, with a 
sneer; “ beside, thy life is in the noose. Should this mad _ priest 
possess the key to my past crimes, thinkest thou they would 
hesitate to place thee on the rack to wring confession of them ? As 
a noble, I might perish by the sword ; but think, Ernulf, how fear- 
ful a destiny would then be thine!” 

The argument was artfully used, and not without its due effect 
upon his hearer, who well knew how little their Norman rulers 
hesitated to employ the torture upon men of far higher lineage than 
his own. Herman watched his hesitation. 


“ Besides,” he added, “in a distant land I will enable thee to live | 


in safety and in honour. Thou knowest I am no churlish master ; 
restore to me my signet-ring, no matter by what means; and let 
me hear the_only being whom I dread on earth is dead, I'll count 
thee down a thousand silver marks.” 

“ Faith ! ‘tis a tempting sum!” exclaimed the ruffian, his eyes 
sparkling with cupidity. 

“ And for what?” continued the tempter ; “ for cutting the ex- 
hausted thread of an old man’s life—extinguishing a dying lamp. 
Decide thee, man ; the tithe part of the sum I offer thee would buy 
thee pardon for a dozen murders.” 

“ It will-be difficult,” said Ernulf musingly ; “ Father Oswald 
seldom leaves the cloister’s shelter. ’Tis true he sometimes sits in 
the confessional, shriving such penitents as speak no Norman 
tongue ; but then it would be sacrilege ; and that 

“Too, shall be paid for,” interrupted his master; “’Tis just that 
every crime should have its price—are we agreed ? ” 

“We are,” rejoined the squire, chuckling at the anticipation of 
the promised gold; “be he priest or fiend, I’ll drive my weapon to 
his heart. Within two days you shall have news of me.” 

Thus did. Herman, and his too willing minister, continue to plot 
freshcrime. ‘The forbearance of Heayen they regarded as impunity, 
and in the fancied security of their cunning defied its vengeance. 
They knew not that if the steps of Divine Justice are sometimes 
slow, they are sure—that her hand is iron, and her blow is death. 

‘What was the decision in the hall below?” demanded the 
franklin, “after the monk—curse on my weakness—drove me from 
the hall ?” 
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